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ctograph shows Hazel Franklin 


skating wonder, giving an ex 
sition at Radio City. (See page 9 














Above: Here is the latest type of rubber-tired tractor op- 
erating a reaper and binder. The long, revolving blades of 
the reaper push the wheat against moving knives on the 


International Harvester Co. 


frame close to the ground. The cut stalks fall on an endless 
belt made of canvas, which carries the stalks to the binding 
box. Here they are bound with twine, and dropped. 


Gathering the Golden Harvest 


N CLASS, we often talk about the way new and better machinery has enabled 

factories to increase their production. The past 100 years have seen great 
changes in the way we do our work—thanks to machines, This period is called 
the “machine age,” or, if you want to be a little more high-sounding, you can 
call it the “industrial revolution.” But whatever you call it, keep in mind that it 
was the steam engine, the gasoline engine, and electricity that made it possible. 
Not only in mills and factories, but on farms, too, the machine has made its mark. 
The pictures on this page show the use of machinery in wheat harvesting. Com- 
pare these with the picture at the bottom of the opposite page. 
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International Harvester Co, 
Below: Threshing time. “Combines” (see above) can be used only in regions 
where the grain is well dried before harvesting. On most farms, the bundles of 
wheat are left to dry, and are then taken to the thresher. Picture shows thresher 
in action. The straw is blown out the long pipe to top of pile. The grain passes 
through bent pipe into sack. On bigger farms grain is dumped loose into truck. 
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International Harvester Co 
Above: Two teams of horses pull ‘this 
reaper and binder, a type very much 
like the one shown at top. With horses, 
the driver can attend to all operations 
by himself from his seat on the binder. 
When a motor tractor is used, the 
driver is not in a good position to 
watch the machine, thus requiring a 
second man. A tractor is, of course, 
much faster. 


Left: In this scene, we see the tractor 
pulling a machine which cuts the 
wheat and threshes it as it goes along. 
It is called a harvester-thresher. The 
grain, after being threshed from the 
straw, is dumped into the truck. Ma- 
chines that combine harvesting and 
threshing are also called “combines.” 
There are several types of them. 
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NATIONS BREADBASKET 


It is Better Known As the Wheat Belt or Great Plains 


CRES of gold! You can walk 
into a field and gather the 
reddish-yellow stuff in your 

arms. That is what you find in the 
wheat belt. A single crop of Ameri- 
can wheat has been worth more than 
all the gold in California.* 

Wheat is the grain which fills the 
breadbasket of the world. Varieties 
of wheat are grown wherever a 
farmer turns the soil. Some wheats 
grow best in hot, dry climates; others 
grow best in cooler, moist climates. 

The part of our own country which 
we call the Wheat Belt stretches 
through the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. It reaches into Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico, to the Rocky Mountains. And it 
includes the Panhandle region of 
Texas and Oklahoma. (On your 
maps, you will see that each of these 
two states has a section which sticks 
out like the handle of a pan.) 


Where the Buffalo Roamed 

The Wheat Belt is the Great Plains 
under a different name. In the old 
days, the long, flat stretch of the 
Great Plains was covered with a 
thick grass. The grass fed the buffalo 
herds, and the buffalo herds fed the 
Indians and coyotes. Thanks to the 
Plains Indians, (who used the buf- 
falo for food, clothing, and shelter), 

*The dollar value of a crop depends on the 
price of wheat at the time. The 1919 crop of 
952,097,000 bushels brought $2,059,421,000. The 
1938 crop, which was 967,000,000 bushels (the 
second largest in our history) will bring no 
more than $600,000,000 (less than a third as 
much). In 1919, wheat sold at $2.16 a bushel 


The price now is 63 to 64 cents. A year ago 
it was close to a dollar 





Works Progress Administration 


TYRANNOSAURUS REX* (upper right) is a prehistoric reptile that roamed 


the Great Plains ages ago when the region was a swamp. Insert photo shows statue of 
Tyrannosaurus in Dinosaur Park, Rapid City, S. D. Main photo shows “animals” of another 
breed—-the kind you see on the Plains today. At a distance, you might mistake one of these 
harvesting-threshing “combines” for Tyrannosaurus Rex. Note the resemblance! Photo of 
combines was taken on South Dakota farm during 1936 dry spell, when crop was ruined. 


the buffalo never became too numer- 
ous. They never ate so much grass 
that the soil became exposed to the 
gnawing winds. 

The grass held the scanty moisture 
of the plains in the earth, so that 
the Great Plains in those days did 
not suffer much from drought or 
floods. 


. 


1776 was the year wheat was first cut in America by use of the hand instrument called 
the “cradle.” It consisted of a broad scythe with a light frame of four wooden fingers, curved 
to correspond to the curve of the blade, With this instrument, the farmer could cut the 
grain and throw it to the ground in a swath, all in one motion. Until McCormick invented the 
reaper. “cradling” was the best method of cutting wheat and other small grains. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekly for the Upper Elementary Grades and Junior High Schools. Published every week during schoo] year — Sept 
through May inclusive, except during holidays at Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Editor. Entered as second-class matter Sept. 1, 


Mid-term and Easter. 
1937, at the post office at Pittsburgh, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second- 


Then, when the Indians and the 
buffaloes had been driven off the 
“hunting grounds,” the pioneers 
brought cattle. New settlers from 
the Ohio River Valley and points 
East came and plowed under the 
grass to grow oceans of wheat. 
Wheat and cattle are the main prod- 
uce of the Great Plains today. 

In many places, the cattle ate away 
the grass until the earth was almost 
bare. In other places, the wheat 
farmer’s plow left only the naked 
earth. Without the protecting, wa- 
ter-saving grass, the soil of the 
plains dried to a fine sand, and the 
fierce, 16-mile winds of the open 
flats whipped the sand into dunes, 
dust-storms, and deserts. 

In a wet year, there is no such 
danger. Last summer, the Great 
Plains were so green that leaves 
sprouted out of the telegraph poles. 
Our wheat crop was nearly a billion 
bushels. (See footnote, first column.) 
But in the dry years of 1934 and 
1936, 20% of the farmers had to seek 

* WORDS TO THE WISE. Tyrannosaurus 
rex (ty-ran-oe-sor-us recks), noun. It means 
“tyrant lizard king.” Saurus is the Latinized 


form of the Greek word for “lizard.” Rex 
is the Latin word for “king.” 


by Scholastic Corporation: M. R. Robinson, 


class entry at Dayton, Ohio. Contents copyright 1939 by Scholastic Corporation. Subscription price: For two or more copies to one address 80c a 
year or 40c a semester each; single subscription, $1.25 a year. Single copy 5c. Junior Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


BLACKBOARD DRILL for Nebraska farmers. A group of Dodge County farmers 


meet with the county agent (a U. S. Dept. of Agriculture representative), who explains to 
them a typical problem in farm planning for a farmer who wants to obtain government money. 


government relief. Others had to be 
moved out of the dust bow] entirely, 
because the soil on their farms had 
become so poor. 

Some families, in complete des- 
pair, tossed their belongings into a 
truck, and hit the trail for Cali- 
fornia. About five thousand Plains 
farmers went there during the past 
four years to work as field hands. 
When California found it had more 
field hands than it wanted, it re- 
fused to permit penniless families to 
enter the state. Government agents 
helped other Plains families to move 
to new homes on better Plains land. 


The Strong Wind 


As you study the Great Plains and 
its production of wheat, keep in mind 
the importance of weather—particu- 
larly rainfall and wind velocity 
(speed at which the wind travels). 
Wind travels faster in the Great 
Plains than in any other part of the 
United States except the seacoasts. 
This high wind makes water evapo- 
rate faster, which causes the soil to 
dry out faster. And then, after dry- 
ing out, the soil is easily lifted by 
these winds and blown up into dust 
torms 

The Great 
wind and the 


has the fastest 
least rainfall of any 
section of our country. Less than 20 
inches of rain falls each year, on the 
average. This is 16 to 20 inches less 
than the average for the Cotton Belt. 
Is it any wonder that water is so 


Plains 
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highly appreciated by the wheat and 
cattle farmers? When something you 
direly need becomes scarce, then you 
really learn to appreciate it. 

Considering all this, will the Great 
Plains be able to carry on as our 
breadbasket and cattle-land? Yes, 
indeed, if the good work of conser- 
vation is continued. 

Conservation means the protection 
of our land against erosion, and “the 
use of farming methods which help 
hold the water in the soil. 

After the drought of 1936, Presi- 





dent Roosevelt appointed a special 
committee known as the Great Plains 
Committee. This Committee made a 
thorough study into the problems of 
the Great Plains, and published a 
report. In the report, the Commit- 
tee outlines the things that must be 
done to keep the Great Plains great. 

Good results have already come 
from the efforts of farmers, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and state college 
agricultural experts. Their first big 
job was to cover the bare areas with 
quick-growing grass, in order to 
hold the soil from further destruc- 
tion by wind. 

To protect newly-planted fields of 
wheat and other grain, “shelter 
belts” of trees are being planted on 
some farms. (See photo at top of op- 
posite page.) There have never been 
many trees on the Great Plains, but 
we now know that they will thrive 
when planted on farms where the 
soil is favorable. 

Planting strips of the land in 
grass also helps protect both the 
soil where the grass is planted, and 
the crop land bordering it. When one 
strip is planted to grass, the next to 
crops, the next to grass, and so on, 
the land will hold the moisture better 
and the soil will not be blown about 
by the wind. 

On slopes, farmers can protect 
their soil by contour-plowing. In- 
stead of plowing the furrows in 
straight lines up and down the slope, 
they plow across the slope, following 
the contour (the curves) of the land. 
This contour-plowing reduces the 
speed of the water run-off during a 
rain. The slower water travels, the 
less soil it carries with it. 

There are many other things that 


FARMER’S JIGSAW PUZZLE. Most maps show our country divided into 


48 states. We thought we'd try our hand at dividing it into main agricultural regions. Below 
you see the result. Each region is designated by its principal farm product. The Jan. 21st 
issue of Junior Scholastic will deal with the Corn Belt. We already have had our tobacco issue 
(Dec. 10th). Cotton comes next April. Week by week, we'll cover all of the great U. S. A. 
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farmers can do to conserve the soil. 
The state and federal governments 
are helping them by conducting ex- 
periments in conservation, by in- 
structing the farmers in better farm- 
ing practices, and by lending them 
money. 

Ranchers have helped improve the 
grazing land by agreeing to use only 
certain land at a certain time. This 
allows the other land to recover its 
vegetation. The ranchers co-operate 
this way through their grazing as- 
sociations. 

Over four million people live in the 
Great Plains. About two-thirds of 
them live in rural districts. There 
are no large cities on the Plains. 
Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Fort Worth, and 
Dallas are the big cities along the 
margin. With Chicago and St. Louis, 
all these cities depend upon the 
grain and cattle of the plains for 
much of their coinmerce. 


SHELTER BELT, also called a “windbreak.” On this farm 
in Stafford County. Kansas, a planting of cottonwood trees protects 
the land from wind erosion. An interesting experiment has been 
conducted on this farm. The land directly south of the trees is 
growing wheat. It yielded 15 bushels to the acre, which is better 


The Plains dwellers are earnest, 
hardworking people. They have to 
be, to make a go of it in this region. 

Great Plains farmers have had a 
hard time because of the droughts 
that come after a few years of good 
“wheat (wet) weather.”’ Perhaps in 
time, farming in the Great Plains 
will be adjusted to the dry spells, 
so that a drought does not cause so 
much hardship. It is the hope of the 
Great Plains Committee that farm- 
ing in that region can be gradually 
changed to fit the weather, since the 
weather can’t be changed to fit the 
farming. 

As things stand now, the wheat 
farmer’s biggest worry is his debt. 
Many farmers have been forced 
deep into debt. They bought land, 
farm machinery, and other farm and 
household labor-saving devices on 
credit, expecting good crops. If good 
weather brought good crops, there 
was so much wheat produced that 


THERE GOES THE GOOD EARTH! A dust storm over Springfield, Colo- 
rado, near Oklahoma and Kansas. Photo taken in 1935. Farmers in the “dust bowl” states 
have co-operated in taking measures to prevent such “black blizzards” in the future. 
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U. S. Forest Service 
than the average for the state. But the land in the foreground, un- 
protected by trees, yielded no wheat at all. It was planted at the 
same time, but all the wheat blew away. As you can see by the 
picture, the soil has been listed. The farmer did this to keep the 
soil from following the wheat in the wind. Photo taken June, 1938. 


the price fell. Just refer to that foot- 
note again, on page 3, to remind 
yourself how wheat prices fluctuate. 

Many wheat farmers had to give 
up their farms and hire out for a 
living. But the greatest number be- 
came tenant farmers. They are 
farmers who don’t own their own 
farm, but operate it for someone 
else. The owner might be a bank 
or an insurance company as far 
away as New York City. This is 
called ‘‘absentee ownership” because 
the owner is not there to tend to his 
farm. 

In the Great Plains states 41% 
of all farmers are tenants. Half the 
land is operated by tenant farmers. 

None of Great Plains problems is 
so great that it can’t be solved. Every 
boy and girl who reads this will live 
through the period when either the 
Great Plains will become a greater 
and more prosperous region, or will 
blow up in dust. Knowing Americans 
and their ability, our prediction is 
that the Great Plains will become 
greater. 

The states mentioned as belong- 
ing to the wheat belt, have many 
interests other than wheat and cattle. 
In South Dakota, at Deadwood, near 
the beautiful Black Hills, lies the 
richest gold mine in the world. It is 
known as The Homestake, and is 
owned by William Randolph Hearst. 

The Bad Lands of South Dakota 
are a geological nightmare. In con- 
trast to the grassy plains, the earth 
here is twisted and tortured. 

Next to wheat, oil is Kansas’ big 
product. (The Feb. 4th issue of 
Junior Scholastic will deal with 
this.) North Dakota underground is 
rich in lignite deposits. Lignite is a 
low grade of soft coal. 

The Great Plains region as a whole 
is a leading producer of beet sugar, 
sheep, swine, corn, other small grains 
besides wheat, poultry, and dairy 
products. 
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GRASSHOPPER 
BATTALIONS 


Wheat Laid Waste by Insect Raiders 
By Rose Wilder Lane 


ERE is a story of a young pioneer 
farmer and his wife. and how they 
battled the grasshoppers on their 


prairie farm. This couple. Charles and Caro- 
line, lived in a sod-roofed dugout with their 
baby, Charles John. In the spring they 
planted a large wheat field, and saw it 
thrive under the blazing prairie sun. As the 
wheat turned a golden-green, Charles was 
elated. He had never seen such a crop, and 
he dreamed of prosperity for his family. In 
the near-by town he borrowed money to buy 
a mowing machine and lumber for a house. 
Caroline shared his plans for the future- 

but then a terrible thing happened. One day 
Charles and Caroline saw a strange cloud 
moving toward their homestead. At first 
they were puzzled by it, but soon the hor- 
rible truth came to them. Grasshoppers! 
millions of them, advancing on their wheat 
field! Could they save the wheat? Franti- 
eally, Charles and Caroline rushed out to 
plow up a strip of land around the wheat 
field, and then set fire to the dry grass bor- 
dering the wheat. The protective strip of 
fresh earth would prevent the fire from 
damaging the wheat. 


HE descent of the 
was like a nightmare. It was a 
horror, unbelievable. Charles and 
Caroline refused to believe that they 
would not save the wheat 
The windless day encouraged 
them. They could contro] the fires 
they lighted. Surely the grasshop- 
pers, with hundreds of miles of 
prairie before them, would avoid 
flames. Before the winged creatures 
had ceased to fall from the sky, 
Charles had driven the snorting, 
trembling horses thrice around the 
wheat field. Three furrows of up- 
turned earth protected the wheat 
from the fire he set in the wild grass. 
The fire ran merrily crackling, 
sending up waves of fiercer heat into 
the heat of the sun. All the glassy 
air was in motion. Back and forth 
Caroline ran, gasping, beating at 
wisps of burning stamping 
them into the earth with her feet. 
For moments together she lost sight 
of Charles. The smoke came in gusts, 
stinging her eyes, her throat 


grasshoppers 


PI ass, 


It seemed that this madness of 
fighting had never begun, would 
never end. There had never been 


and would never be anything but this 
fierce, relentless and desperate battle. 
Yet it ended. The last clump of 
burning grass smoldered on black- 
ened ground 





This story is from Let the Hurricane Roar by 
Rese Wilder Lane. tt is used here by permission 
of the publishers, Longmans, Creen and Co., New 
York. Copyright, 1933, by the auther. 
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Caroline dissolved in trembling. 
Having nothing to lean against, she 
swayed, and the firm earth held her. 
It was good to lie on. 

Charles came striding to her and 
glanced quickly to see that she was 
all right. He was grimy with smoke, 
his eyelashes were gone, and the 
hair was scorched from his arms. 


“They don’t seem to be eating 
anything,” he said huskily, and 
coughed. “Maybe it was a false 
alarm.” 


Caroline sat up, then got to her 
feet, steadying her knees. The wheat 
stood as before, golden-green and 
beautiful, with a whirring of grass- 
hoppers over it. 

“You go in and rest,” Charles said, 
“I’m going to keep up a good thick 


smudge. That'll do the trick.” 
Dawn came murky through the 


smoke hanging over the wheat field. 
When the sun’s first rays struck 
across the prairie, a sound rose from 
it. It was a small, vast sound of in- 
numerable tiny jaws_ nibbling, 
crunching. A trembling began in the 
wheat field. Tall stalks shivered; here 
and there one moved as if it were 
struggling. It swayed and leaned 
crookedly against its fellows. 


Charles shouted hoarsely and 
plunged into the field. They had 
never gone into the wheat, not even 


to examine it, unwilling to break 
down one _ precious stalk. Now 
Charles trampled them down; he 
tore them up by armfuls, shouting, 
“Caroline, quick! Come help! Quick!” 

Smudges placed thickly through 
the field might save some of it. 
Charles raved, “Fool! Fool! Why 
didn’t I do this sooner?” 

It was like tearing their own flesh, 
to tear up the roots of the wheat, to 
pile up heaps of ripening grain and 
set fire to it. They worked in the 
smoke, in the heat, destroying the 
thing they wanted to save. A sacri- 
fice of part might save the rest. They 
trampled down the thick stalks, they 
cleared spaces, they smothered the 
flames of burning wheat with the 
earth on its roots. 

At the edge of the field Caroline 
heard that sound of nibbling. She 
stood and looked at the wheat. Scores 
of stalks were moving jerkily, as if 
they were struggling. The nibbling 








Back and forth Caroline ran, gasping, 
beating at wisps of burning prairie grass. 


sound came from the whole prairie. 
It was not so loud as the flight of 
grasshoppers before her skirts, but 
it was continuous. It did not grow 
louder or softer, it did not stop. The 
prairie grasses everywhere had a 
restless movement, not made by any 
breeze. It sickened her to feel grass- 
hoppers crushing to slime on the 
soles of her shoes. 

Outside the door of the dugout she 
took off her shoes. In the doorway 
she took off her apron and her skirt 
and shook the grasshoppers out of 
them. The baby lay wailing in his 
cradle. She talked and sang to him 
while she bathed in the washbasin, 
then took him in her arms and lay 
down to rest. He cried hungrily. 
When she was cooler, she fanned him 
until he fell asleep. Then she fetched 
water from the creek and mixed a 
generous drink of vinegar, molasses, 
and water to take to Charles. 

He drank thirstily and choked 
down a few mouthfuls of bread. 

“We'll save some of it,” he said, 
looking at the ravaged field. “‘Not 
much, but some. I figure near a tenth 
of it’s still standing. They can’t take 
all of it, you know. It isn’t possible. 
Some of it’s bound to be left. Enough 
for flour and seed. If we just have 
seed—lI can get time on those debts. 
If I just keep up this smudge.” 

Caroline felt a little hope. If even 
a few stalks were left, here and there, 
she and Charles could gather each 
one carefully. They could live this 
winter on game and the sod potatoes, 
and put in another crop in the spring. 

That afternoon the grass was no 
longer standing on the prairie. It lay 
as if mowed, but still it was restless. 

Caroline mixed another strong 
vinegar-molasses drink for Charles. 
The doorway behind her darkened. 
She was still an instant, then turned. 
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In the doorway, Caroline shook clinging 
grasshoppers from her apron and skirt. 


Charles’ eyes were red in his sooty 
face. He straightened his shoulders 
and tried to speak robustly through 
a raw throat. 

“Well, Caroline, the jig’s up. I— 
I can’t—” His mouth twisted and he 
said brutally, “The wheat’s gone. 
Every. spear.”” He dropped heavily 
onto the bench. 

Caroline had known this would 
happen; she had known it when the 
first wheat stalk fell. She had known 
it when the nibbling began. Now it 
had happened, and something within 
her cried out that it could not be true. 

“Why don’t you say something?” 
Charles raged at her. And he cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

Caroline turned away instantly. 
She mustn’t let him break down. 

“T guess if there isn’t any wheat, 
we'll get along without it,” she said 
equably. “We've gotten along all 
right without it so far.” 

But they had never been in debt 
before 

“Oh, Caroline, if I hadn’t been 
such a fool! Those debts I ran up— 
How’ll I ever pay—in debt almost 
two hundred dollars—Not even flour 
for this winter; not even seed.” 

‘“‘Never mind now. You'll manage 
’ all right. You’re tired. You’re worn 
out. You’ll feel better when you’ve 
had some sleep.” 

Suddenly Caroline was aware of a 
new sound—a rasping, clicking, 
scratching sound. It crawled up her 
spine and over her scalp. She started 
to her feet, and saw the top of the 
doorjamb rippling like a snake. The 
clean black line was scaly, and rip- 
pling, pouring inward. 

Then she saw the thing clearly 
The grasshoppers were coming into 
the dugout. The ridged long backs 
jostled one another. Hundreds, thou- 
sands of hard. triangular heads, 
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Thousands of grasshoppers jostled each 
other over the doorjamb toward the baby. 


knobbed with eyes, pointed with nib- 
bling jaws, were coming downward, 
turning, moving inward over the 
doorjamb toward the playing baby. 

She screamed, “Charles! Charles!” 

The door stood open against the 
creek bank. She seized the latch. An 
instant later she saw the whole earth 
crawling—path, creek bank, prairie, 
scaly and crawling. The door closed 
horribly — crunching grasshoppers. 
“Charles!” 

He seized her. “Caroline, what— 
you’re sick!” 

Her teeth were chattering. 

She screamed, “No! No! Kill them!” 

In the dark she could hear them 
crawling. 

Charles lighted the lamp. She stood 
trembling while he killed them. He 
brushed them from ceiling and walls, 
crushed them with his boots, hunted 
them out of the hay box and the stove. 
He shook them out of the bedding 
and swept them from under the 
bunk. He looked into the water pail. 

“Throw it out!” she cried. 

“I don’t know—you want me to 
get more?” 

“No, no, don’t open the door! Pll 
boil it!” 

He skimmed them out of the water 
with the dipper. 

She was ashamed to be behaving 
so, and with an effort she ceased to 
tremble, and relaxed her clenched 
jaws. Then the baby screamed, a 
sharp yell of pain. Caroline quickly 
uncovered him on her lap. From his 
soft armpit a grasshopper leaped, 
struck her cheek, shirred its claws 
there and crawled. She struck it 
away and began to cry loudly like a 
child. For a time she could not stop 
crying, even in Charles’ arms. When 
she was quiet, they heard the grass- 
hoppers crawling on the paper win- 
dowpane. Grasshoppers were a mot- 





Illustrations by Kate Tracy 
The stream was filled with drowned grass- 
hoppers. There was no more clean water. 


tled shadow crawling steadily down- 
ward across it, and by that they knew 
that the whole earth was still crawl- 
ing in the sunlight outside. 

“The railroad’s left,’ Charles said. 
“This won't stop the railroad. ll 
work on it for a while. Oh, we’re not 
licked yet by a long ways! We'll 
make out all right.” 

“Of course we will,” Caroline said. 
“We always have.” 

Late that afternoon the window- 
pane shone clear. Charles opened the 
door. 

As mysteriously as they had come, 
the grasshoppers were going. They 
had ceased to crawl, they had left 
the ground. A translucent cloud, col- 
ored like mother-of-pearl, swept 
northwestward across the sun. 

The prairie was bald earth, not a 
blade of grass remained. Dust blew 
in the evening breeze. A faint stench 
rose from the creek. The water was 
solidly filled with drowned grasshop- 
pers, rotting. No more clean water 
remained in all that country. 

“I didn’t want to worry you,” 
Charles said, ‘‘but the horses haven’t 
had water since yesterday morning. 
They’ve been two days without water 
in this heat. Creek was full of grass- 
hoppers when I went out yesterday.” 

Long after sunset he worked, dig- 
ging a hole in the slough. When the 
hole was deep enough, he had to wait 
for water to seep jnto it. At midnight 
the horses and the oxen drank. Caro- 
line was lying awake when Charles 
came in, mud-stained and cheerful. 
She sat up eagerly to drink from the 
brimming dipper he gave her. 

“Thank God the horses are all 
right,” he said. “I’ll be sure to get a 
job with the teams.” 

There had been no use digging a 
well while the grasshoppers were 

Turn to page 14 
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Farmers Favor Cotton Quota: 
Vote Against Rice, Tobacco 


Like all good citizens, farmers go t 
the polls to vote for candidates to rep- 
resent them in running the 
ment 

Now, farmers also go to the polls to 
vote on whether or not they want “crop 
control.” 

“Crop control” is a 


govern- 


system being 
tried by the Government for regulating 
the prices of our five leading crops 
These five are: wheat, corn, cotton 
rice and tobacco 

The 


cne ] 
special 


Government gives 
attention to these 
crops farmers 
produce more of them 
than they can sell at a 
fair price. The more they 
produce, the lower prices 
£0 


because 


Wheat Is Low 
When fall 
low, our farmers do 
receive 


prices too 
not 
money they 
need to pay their bills. 
When wheat is as low in 
is today (63 to 


the 


price as it 


64 cents a bushel), wheat 
farmers money on 
their crops. The price of 
wheat Is always Cnanging. 
(See footnote on p. 3.) 
Wheat, corn and cotton 
prices today are the low- 
est they have been since 
1932, worst year of the de- 
pression 


W hat causes low prices? 
Let’s take wheat for an 
example. Our farmers 
grew 967 million bushels 
of wheat in 1938. Beside: 
this, we had 200 million bushels left 
over from 1937. This made a total of 
1 billion 167 million bushels of wheat 
on hand for 1938. Only 650 million 
bushels of this were sold in the United 
States. This left 517 million bushels. 
Only a small percentage could be sold 
to othe Other countries no- 
tably Russia, also had wheat surpluses 
(more than they could sell). 

With so much wheat available, prices 
fell. The same thing happened to cot- 


r countries 


ton. We used to be able to sell 60% of 
our cotton crop to other countries. 
Nowadays we can sell only 30% of it. 
And this amount may shrink still 
further, because other countries are 
growing more and more cotton 


This gives you just a 


the cause of the 


little idea of 
“farm problem.” It 
is a very complicated problem. Nobody 
expects a junior high pupil to under- 
stand it. Very few adults understand 
it. Only experts, called “agricultural 
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economists,” or some equally fancy 
name, can see the problem in its many 
twists and turns. 

Though these experts understand 
what the problem is, they cannot agree 
on how to solve it. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace has methods which he 
thinks will help solve the problem. But 
he meets a lot of opposition from con- 
gressmen, farmers’ organizations and 
others who want to try other plans 


Cotton Farmers Marking Their Ballots 





The farmer in the poll, 
The farmer in the poll, 
Heigh ho, the merry oh, 
The farmer in the poll! 


No matter what plan is tried, it hits 
somebody’s pocketbook. A plan that 
might help the owners of the big Texas 
cotton farms would hurt the owners of 
the little farms in Georgia. 

When the Government spends addi- 
tional millions of dollars to help the 
farmers, the industrialists (owners of 
factories, etc.) complain of the increase 
in taxes necessary to raise the money. 

Secretary Wallace’s big plan for 
helping farmers is called “crop con- 
trol.” It, too, has many angles, but the 
general aim of the whole plan is to 
raise prices of farm products. 

It is Secretary Wallace’s idea that if 
farmers will sell only a certain amount 
of their crops in a year, prices will not 
fall so low. If a farmer harvests 4,000 





bushels of wheat, sells only 3,000 bush- 
els of it that year and stores the rest, 
there will be 1,000 less bushels of wheat 
“on the market.” With several hundred 
thousand farmers doing this, millions 
of bushels can be held “off the 
market.” 

The Government knows how many 
bushels are needed a year for sale in 
our own country, and for sale abroad. 
With this knowledge, the Government 
can set the amount each farmer is al- 
lowed to market (sell). This is called 
“rmarketing control.” 

Before the Government can apply 
control, two thirds of the 
farmers must vote in favor of it. 

On Dec. 10 and 17, cotton farmers, 
tobacco farmers, and rice farn 
went to the polls to cast their votes. 
More than 2,500,000 far: 
voted. Cotton farmers voted in‘ favor 
of the marketing control plan: 82% 
of them marked their ballots YES 


Others Say NO 


Rice and tobacco farm- 
ers turned down market- 
ing control. Though more 
than half the tobacco 
farmers voted YES, there 
were not enough YES 
votes to win for the plan. 
A majority of 75% was 
necessary for the plan to 
be put into effect. Only 
36% of the rice farmers 
favored it. 

Cotton farmers will be 
told how much cotton 
each will be permitted to 
sell from his 1939 crop 
The amount each farmer 
may sell is called his 
quota. If a farmer wants 
to sell more than his 
quota, he will have to pay 
a fine equal to half the 
market price of each bale 
he sells over his quota 

Because tobacco and 
rice farmers voted against 
marketing control, they 
will be allowed to sell as 
much of their 1939 crop 
as they please, at what- 
ever price they can get. 

Besides marketing control, the Dept 
of Agriculture has other ways of try- 
ing to raise prices. To farmers who 
will agree to take some of their land 
out of wheat, corn, tobacco (or other 
cash crop), the Dept. of Agriculture 
will pay so many dollars per acre. The 
farmer must agree to plant some soil- 
building crop, like alfalfa, on the land. 

When a farmer, who raises, for ex- 
ample, 100 bales of cotton is allowed 
to sell only 75 bales of it that year, 
what happens to the remaining 25? 
They are stored away under Govern- 
ment seal, and. the Government will 
lend the farmer money on them. The 
following year, the Government may 
order the farmer to plant fewer acres, 
until his surplus (extra cotton) is sold. 
This is called “‘acreage control,” and 
the Government has authority by law 
to apply it to cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn, and rice. 


marketing 


Wide World 
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Scientist Explains How 
the Sun Goes on Burning 


If the earth were the size of a grain 
of wheat, it would be about thirty 
yards distant from the sun, which 
would be the size of a bushel basket. 
The heat from the sun is the source 
of all life upon the earth. In the old 
days, men worshipped the sun as a god 
because they knew they could not live 
without its heat. Last week, for the 
first time, men knew what provided 
the heat of the sun. 

Now we know why the sun can go 
on burning without “burning up.” For 
this great discovery we can thank Pro- 
fessor Hans Albrechte Bethe of Cor- 
nell University. 

Professor Bethe figured it out this 
way: The sun releases heat at the same 
rate that would come with the burning 
of ten billion tons of coal a second. If 
the heat of the sun came from burning 
coal, the sun would be burned out in 
6,000 years. But the sun is thought to 
be at least five billion years old, and 
good for at least a billion years to 
come. 

Nevertheless, the heat of the sun 
comes from the same element that 
coal is made of: carbon. 

The difference between burning car- 
bon on the earth and burning carbon 
on the sun is this. On the earth, coal 
burns at a temperature of less than 
400 degrees, but the atoms which make 
up the carbon are not affected. On the 
sun, the carbon is subject to a heat of 
at least ten million degrees. This heat 
is enough to set the nucleus of the car- 
bon atom afire. 

There is so much heat or energy 
locked up in the atom that, if we could 
set it loose, we could scoot the Nor- 
mandie across the Atlantic with the 
power contained in a lump of sugar. 
That is why the sun can produce so 
much heat without burning out. 
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TAKING A TWIRL AT RADIO CITY 





Newspicture 


CREATED 
EQUAL 


“All men are created 
equal.” This statement from 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was affirmed again by 
the United States Supreme 
Court in a decision affecting 
the rights of a St. Louis 
Negro named Lloyd Gaines. 

Lloyd Gaines wanted to 
be admitted to the Law 
School of the University of 
Missouri. He had all the 
qualifications, but when 
University officials found 
that he was a Negro, they 
denied him admittance. The 
State of Missouri offered to 
pay his way to a law school 
in a neighboring state, such 
as Kansas, Nebraska or 
Iowa, where Negroes and 
Whites attend the same 
schools. 

Gaines, however, decided 
to make his case a “test case.” He had 
the backing of the Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
Gaines appealed the case to the Mis- 
souri courts. They said that the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was within its 
rights. Then Gaines appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

By a vote of 6 to 2, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the University of 
Missouri Law School would have to 
admit Gaines. Or, if the University did 
not want to do this, it could establish 
a separate law school for Negroes. 

It took three years from the time 
Gaines was denied admission to the 
school to the time the case was finally 
settled by the Supreme Court. 

Missouri, like other Southern states, 
maintains separate grade schools and 
colleges for Negroes. But no state has 
set up a Negro law school. 


Hazel Franklin Skates 
for Television Broadcast 


Hazel Franklin, the 13 - year-old 
English skating wonder (see news 
story about her in Oct. 29th issue of 
Junior Scholastic) performed before 
the television cameras at Radio City, 
New York, during the Christmas holi- 
days. The newsreel cameramen were 
also on hand to “shoot” her. 


Photo on front cover was taken dur- 
ing Hazel’s Radio City performance. 
There is an outdoor ice pond, called 
Rockefeller Plaza Skating Pond, at 
Radio City. (See photo at left.) It is 
sunken below the street level, as you 
can see. Regardless of the weather, 
there is always a good skating surface, 
because the ice is kept hard artificially 
by refrigeration pipes just below the 
skating surface. 


The Rockefeller Plaza Skating Pond 
is surrounded by the skyscrapers of 
Radio City. From the 70th story of 
the R. C. A. Building, the pond looks 
like a postage stamp, and the skaters 
look like fleas! 





+. 


HAZEL watches television technician 


while he shoots a sequence of crowd skating. 
It was first telecast ever made of ice skating. 


— = ——_-___.________) 


MILL ON THE HILL 


The “mill on the hill,” a new $60,- 
000,000 steel mill which is the most 
modern of its kind in the world, was 
opened at Clairton, Pa., 13 miles above 
Pittsburgh on the Monongahela River. 

It is called the “mill on the hill” be- 
cause, in the past, steel mills have al- 
ways been built along the river bank. 

It will be a smokeless mill, using 
electric power and gas fuel. Plant 
wastes will be treated to prevent them 
from polluting the river. 

Machines have taken the place of 
men in all the ugliest and dirtiest jobs 
in the mill. 
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Head of Big Drug Firm 
Kills Himself; A Swindler 


F. Donald Coster, president of the 
big McKesson & Robbins drug busi- 


ness, was a modest man. He would 
not allow himself to be photographed. 
He never appeared at the meetings of 
his board of directors of his company. 
He didn’t allow his secretary to open 
his mail. He even wrote many of his 
letters in his own hand, rather than 
dictate them to his secretary. 

Now Coster is dead—a suicide 

Since 1926, F. Donald Coster has 
been president of McKesson & Rob- 
bins. He had had nothing to do with 
the company before that time. But he 
bought control of the company with 
money he had earned as a bootlegger 
during prohibition days. 

From 1926 to the day of his death, 
Coster robbed McKesson & Robbins 
of several million dollars. 

He did it by taking profits from Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins’ regular drug busi- 
ness, and pretending to invest the 
money in a new division of the com- 


pany, which was called the crude drug 
department. It was a fake department, 
but only Coster knew that. In the com- 
pany’s bookkeeping records, and in 
his reports, Coster wrote that the 
crude drug department owned big 
warehouses and stocks of drugs in 
Canada. He carried on this pretense 
until just a few weeks ago. Somebody 
finally became suspicious. An investi- 
gation was started. Coster was cor- 
nered in his palatial home in Connec- 
ticut. Just as the officers of the law 
were driving up to his house to take 
him to prison, he put a revolver to his 
head and killed himself. 

After his death, it was revealed that 
his real name was not Coster at all. It 
was Musica—Philip Musica. Before he 
changed his name and became presi- 
dent of McKesson & Robbins in 1926, 
he was a fugitive from justice, a noto- 
rious swindler who had engaged in 
smuggling, bootlegging liquor and 
fake money-raising schemes. 

The surprising thing is that a busi- 
nessman in so high a position, could 
carry on a swindle of this kind. 











(Score 3 each. Total 45.) 
A. cattle ( ), buffalo ( 
B. wheat ( ), grass ( 
C. cowboys ( ), 
agents ( ). 
D_ highways 


farmers ( 


Total 25.) 





(Score 4 each. Total 20.) 








READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself: lf you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks. check your answers against key on page 13. Don’t look now! 


(I.) Number the following characteristics of the Great Plains in 
their correct time order. Number the earliest, 1; the next earliest, 2; 
and so on. Example: horses (2), tyrannosaurus (1), tractors (3), 


), threshing machines | ) 
), shelter belts ( 


), railways ( 


(II.) Some of the following words represent soil conservation 
practices, which help the farmer and cattleman preserve their land. | 
Pick out the five words which represent conservation. (Score 5 each. 


1: evaporation. 2: strip-cropping. 3: shelter belt. 4: over-grazing 


5: depletion. 6: leaching. 7: contour-plowing. 8: wind erosion 

9 cover crops. 10: irrigation 
| My Score 
(III). Complete the following sentences correctly. (Score 2 each. 
| Total 10.) 

“All men are created equal” appears in (A) the Bible, (B) the 
Declaration of Independence, (C) the Constitution. 
Hazel Franklin, the ice skater, is (A) 8, (B) 15, (C) 13, (D) 18. 

The sun's heat comes from (A) the earth, (B) the stars, (C) 
atomic energy 

The stone faces of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
are carved in the side of Mt. Rushmore which is located in (A) 

the Rocky Mountains, (B) the Tennessee Valley, (C) New Eng- 

land, (D) South Dakota 

The Dolomite 4 has a nickel-lined hold because it carries (A) 
explosives, (B) corrosives, (C) commodities, (D) allusions. 

My Score 


(IV.) Check the word in each line with a meaning opposite to 
the first word in the line. All words are in the grasshopper story. 


), dust ( ) 
), Indians ( ), government 


), trails ( ), airfields ( ). 


My Score 



































reientless: debt-free, merciful, tired, fierce. (p. 6; col. 1.) 
robust: coarse, sensitive, tender, weak. (p. 7: col. 1.) 
murky: dull, shining, clear, sparkling. (p. 6; col. 2.) 
equable: unsteady, gay. jolly, frightened. (p. 7; col. 1.) 
dissolve: prevent. find, crumble, harden. (p. 6: col. 2.) 
My Score 
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George Burns Pleads 
Guilty to Smuggling 

“Georgie, you do say the cutest 
things,” Gracie Allen tells her part- 
ner on the radio. But last month, 
George Burns whispered something 
not so cute. He pleaded guilty to a 
charge of buying smuggled jewelry. 

The reason jewelry and other things 
are smuggled into this country is that 
we have a “high protective tariff’ on 
certain goods. Jewelry is one of them. 
This tariff, or duty, as it is also called, 
is money which a person must pay to 
the United States government when 
goods are brought into the country. 

Americans who travel abroad are 
allowed to bring as much as $100 
worth of goods back with them duty- 
free. That is, they won’t be charged 
for anything up to $100 in value. For 
goods valued over $100, the traveller 
must make out a list, called a declara-. 
tion, and show it to the customs in- 
spector who examines the travellers’ 
baggage when the boat docks. The 
traveller is then required to pay a 
duty on each item. 

George Burns confessed to having 
bought thousands of dollars worth of 
goods which he said were smuggled in 
by a man named Albert Chaperau. 





Harry Hopkins Named 
For Secretary of Commerce 


From 1933 to 1939, Harry Hopkins 
has managed the spending of more 
than five billion dollars and the em- 
ployment of more than two million 
men and women in the Works Prog- 
ress Administration (WPA). Now he 
has been appointed Secretary of Com- 
merce to succeed Daniel C. Roper. 

Mr. Hopkins will not officially be- 
come Secretary of Commerce until the 
United States Senate ratifies his ap- 
pointment. The vote on this is one of 
the first things the new Senate will 
do when it opens Jan. 3. A majority 
of votes is necessary for ratification. 


CONGRESS OPENS 


Congress went back to work this 
week, after hearing President Roose- 
velt’s message on Tuesday, Jan. 3. 
Among the questions the new Con- 
gress will take up are: How much big- 
ger should we build our navy, army, 
and air force? How much money should 
be given to WPA for work relief? 
Should the crop-control laws and 
labor relations act be changed? 


AT LIMA 


The 21 republics of North, Central 
and South America have been meeting 
in Lima, Peru, for over a month. On 
Christmas eve, the 21 republics took a 
strong step toward protecting them- 
selves from invasion and propaganda 
of foreign countries by signing an 
agreement called the Declaration of 
Lima. In this Declaration, the Ameri- 
can nations agree to stand solidly 
against foreign nations that try to de- 
stroy their independence. 
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Tite: national Inte nal 


35 YEARS ‘AGO from this spot on Kill Devil Hill, near Kitty NEW BLIMP for the Navy. This 235-ft. non-rigid patie 


Hawk, N. C., Orville Wright made first successful airplane flight. the K-2, has just been built for United States Navy patrol work. 


HEADLINE 
PICTURES 


Wright Flight Anniversary. In group 
shown above are two veteran U. S. Coast 
Guardsmen who helped the Wright 
Brothers take off on their successful flight 
Dec. 17, 1903. 





C’MON, jump in, the parachute’s fine! 
Cut at left is architect's drawing of new para- 
chute-jumping amusement tower to be con- 
structed at N. Y. World's Fair. Every landing 
will be a “happy one.” because ‘chutes are 
controlled by wires. 


MAYBE you saw the movie “Three Men 
on a Horse.” Pardon us for pointing, but 
here we have three men on a nose. And it is 
the honorable nose of George Washington 
on stone face carved in Mt. Rushmore, S. D. 
Group of faces includes Washington, Lincoln, 
Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt. Work on 
faces is nearing completion. 


ODD CRAFT is the Dolomite 4, pictured 


below. It has a nickel-lined hold to carry lye 
and other corrosive materials across the 
Atlantic Ocean. She’s modern, Diesel-pow- 
ered, streamlined and, as Shakespeare said, 
“backed like a whale.” 





Photo from “‘A South Dakota Guide” 
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BIB and TUCK 


No. 7*. The Tucker Family decides to dine out. Young Tuck 


has quite a struggle between “table d’hote 


‘er: HE Tuckers’ Saturday Night 
| Out” was Pop’s idea. He said 
it would be a good way to 
finish off the holiday season, and the 
whole family agreed. Mom was tired, 
after lots of company and extra 
cooking during Christmas, and real- 
ly needed a rest—from the kitchen. 
Bib had been begging to go “‘some- 
where fancy” for dinner, ever since 
she’d seen a movie of a dinner party 
where finger bowls were used. And 
Tuck was always ready for “a treat.” 
But when it came to choosing the 
place to have dinner, that was some- 
thing else again. Bib, it seemed, had 
had her heart set on the Parkview 
Hotel, and Pop always wanted to go 
to Billy’s Cafe. “Only place in town 
you can get a decent steak,” he 
grumbled. 

“Yes, and we've been to Billy’s 
and had steak every time we've 
poked our noses out the door for the 
past ten years,” Mom came back. 
“And, besides, I want to wear my 
new hat—where it will be noticed.” 

Tuck had it on the tip of his tongue 
to mention the “de luxe hamburgers” 
at the Main Street Diner, but de- 
cided he might as well save his 
breath. 


All Shined Up 

The Parkview it was, and by the 
time they dressed up in their Sun- 
day best (Tuck even shined every- 
body’s shoes for the occasion!), Pop 
was so puffed up over his family’s 
good looks that he completely forgot 
about Billy’s steaks. 

They left the house about 6:30 
Saturday evening and decided to 
walk the twelve blocks to the Park- 
view. Tuck walked along with Mom 
and gave her a good dose of teasing 
about the “disgraceful” things he was 
going to do: blow on his soup, drink 
coffee out of the saucer, eat peas off 
his knife, stab bread from the tray 
with his fork and use the crust for 
sopping up gravy from the plate! Mom 
was reasonably certain he wouldn’t 
do any of these things (goodness 
knows, she'd talked about table man- 
ners enough), but she was none too 
sure he wouldn't talk too loud at the 
table or get excited over some part 
of the conversation and start waving 
his fork in the air, as he sometimes 
did at home. 

*The six previous articles in the Bib and 
Tuck series appeared in Junior Scholastic as 


follows: Dec. 17th, Dec. 3rd, Nov. 12th, Oct 
29th, Oct Ist, Sept. 17th, 1938 
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“Aw, Mom, don’t let that worry 
you.” Tuck replied, when his mother 
cautioned him about being noisy in 
public places. “I’ll be as quiet as a 
mouse. What’s more, I'll sit up 
straight and not ‘slump in my soup,’ 
as Pop says. Now, am I your favor- 
ite son again?” 

Mom couldn’t help laughing at 
that. And certainly her “favorite 
son” had been on his best behaviour, 
so far. He had politely walked right 
along with her instead of darting 
off ahead and jumping about like a 
jitterbug. He had helped her across 
the street, and, now that they had 
arrived at the Parkview, he slowed 
the revolving door to a moderate 
speed for her to enter. Then he stood 
by while Bib and Pop went in. 


Se 
eae > Ss 





“Oh—hh,” Tuck laughed guiltily, “I 


thought I was supposed to eat ’em all.”’ 


“Hey, Pop,” Tuck exclaimed—but 
not too loud, as they walked through 
the hotel lobby, ‘“‘who’s that girl over 
behind the counter?” 

“Now, son, can’t you see the hats 
on the rack, and the coats hanging 
up?”’ 

“Oh, ’scuse,”’ said Tuck, somewhat 
embarrassed at not having seen at 
once that she was the hdat-check 
girl. 

“Shall we give her our hats and 
coats?” Tuck asked. 

“Yes, let’s,”’ Pop answered, “but 
it’ll cost you a dime tip!” 


“Not me,’ Tuck winked back. 
“This is your party, Pop!” 
Pop chuckled, and took both 


checks from the girl, after he and 
Tuck had handed over their hats and 


as 


and “a la carte.” 


coats to her. Mom and Bib stood 
nearby waiting, for women do not 
take off their hats in public dining 
rooms, and usually do not check 
their coats. As a rule a woman does 
not take off her coat until she has 
been seated. Then she lets the coat 
slide off her back, and hang on the 
chair. Sometimes the waiter will 
take the coat, and put it on a vacant 
chair or hang it up. 

Pop and Tuck rejoined Mom and 
Bib, and the four of them approached 
the head waiter, who was standing at 
the entrance to the dining room. 

“Right this way,” responded the 
very regal-looking head waiter, with 
a bow. 

Pop and Tuck permitted Mom and 
Bib to go first, as the waiter led the 
way to a table. The waiter seated 
Mom, so Tuck stepped over and 
held Bib’s chair back for her. Bib 
was surprised at this splurge of po- 
liteness, but she murmured “Thank 
you” and sat down. 

What an array of silver, glass and 
china! Bib’s eyes nearly popped out, 
but she was determined not to let 
anybody know she was “dining out” 
for the first time. So she unfolded her 
napkin casually and placed it in her 
lap. However, when the waiter had 
poured the water, she whispered to 
Pop, “What would happen if I upset 
gne of these beautiful blue goblets?” 

“Why, the waiter would give us a 
clean cloth quicker than you could 
say ‘Jack Rabbit’,” Pop said. 

Bib was relieved at that. Now she 
looked at the menu card the waiter 
had left at her place. The long list 
of foods and their names made her 
blink in surprise. At first she 
couldn’t find any foods she recog- 
nized. Almost everything had some 
foreign words with it. 

Blinking, though, was not enough 
for Tuck. He came right out with, 
“What’s this ‘Table’ dish and this 
‘Alley-Cart’ business?” 

“Those aren’t dishes,” Mom ex- 
plained. *“ ‘Table d’hote’ is a French 
expression which means, literally, 
‘table of the landlord.’ Here it means 
the regular planned dinner, for 
which you pay a fixed price—$1.25, 
see? You can choose anything you 
want that is listed there under the 
words ‘Table d’hote.’ ”’ 

“Would ‘alley cart’ cost more if I 
ordered a whole dinner that way?” 
Tuck asked. 

Pop was quick to answer this. “In- 
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deed it would,” he said. “Look at 
your menu, and you'll see what a 
whole dinner would cost a la carte. 
Also it isn’t pronounced ‘alley- 
cart.’” 

Tuck looked and saw that, on the 
a la carte menu, mashed potatoes 
alone were 30 cents. “Gosh,” he said, 
“they'd have to pile ’em pretty high 
to give me my money’s worth!” 

Even the waiter seemed amused at 
this remark. Tuck looked at him, and 
smiled. Then snapped out of it when 
Pop, thinking that Tuck might de- 
cide in favor of a la carte, decided 
to steer everybody toward the table 
d’hote dinner. 

“Huh—ahem,” Pop cleared his 
throat. “I think you’d better take the 
dinner, son.” 

They all agreed on the table d’hote 
dinner, much to Pop’s relief, but 
there were great differences of opin- 
ion when the waiter asked for each 
one’s choices on the various courses. 
Tuck decided to try “everything 
new’’—even oysters on the half shell! 

The soup course came and went 
without a gurgle and even Pop pro- 
nounced the filet mignon better than 
Billy’s steak. Tuck ate salad, which 
was unusual for him, and when it 
came time to order dessert, he said, 
“Let’s have something fancy, Pop.” 

“Go right ahead, son. Why don’t 
you try French pastry?” 

When the dessert orders arrived, 
the waiter served Mom’s and Bib’s 
ice cream first, then Pop’s pie, and 
finally he placed an empty plate and 
a fork in front of Tuck. Tuck eyed 
him suspiciously as he walked away, 
but, when the waiter came back with 
a huge tray filled with pastries, Tuck 
nearly fainted. 

“Which one, sir?” asked the 
waiter. 

“Oh—hhh,” Tuck laughed guilti- 
ly, “I thought I was supposed to eat 
"em all.” 

Everybody was tickled over that. 
Bib almost forgot to dip her fingers 
in the finger bowl] which the waiter 
brought after dessert, and Pop was 
so amused that it took him several 
minutes to figure “‘ten per cent of the 
bill” for the waiter’s tip. 

On the way out of the hotel, Tuck 
took Mom’s arm, and said, “The next 
time you ask me what I want for 
dessert at home, Mom, you’ll know 
what I mean when I say ‘French 
pastry—alley cart,’ won’t you? I 


mean plenty!” —Gay HEAD 


Reading For Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 10 
GG? MZ2BLEREAL4S CES € 
D: 3, 2, 1, 4 
(II.) 2, 3, 7, 9, 10. 
(III.) B, C, C, D, B. 


(IV.) merciful, weak, clear, unsteady, 
harden. 
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AMERICA in STAMPS 


LOOKING at the 
Great Plains re- 
gion as it stands 
today, it is easy to 
let your imagina- 
tion fly back to the 
day, not so many 
years ago, when 
the Plains were a 
vast sea of waving 
grass, and the in- 
habitants were 
wandering Indian tribes who depended 
on the buffalo for food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

When the white set- 
tlers came, they put the 
Indians and buffaloes to 
rout, and turned the land 
into a range for their cat- 
tle and farms for their 
wheat. The way it was 
done over the _ years 


Chief Hollow 
Horn Bear 





tions. Business houses that make many 
deliveries by mail are the biggest users 
of them. When the packages are re- 
ceived at their destinations, the stamps 
are usually taken off by some employee 
who either collects stamps himself or 
has friends who do. 

But to get back on the Great Plains, 
we want to call your attention to the 
$1 stamp of the 1898 series. This, too, is 
a very pretty stamp, printed in a rich 
black, and like the “Indian hunting 
buffalo,” is full of action. But this time 
we see cattle on the range, running 
from an oncoming storm. It might be 
a thunderstorm or a dust 
storm. (See cut.) 

These two stamps—the 
“Indian hunting buffalo” 
and “Western cattle in 
storm”—are excellent ex- 
amples of how stamps 
tell interesting stories in 





caused great injury to the 
land, which is a story told 
elsewhere in this issue. 
Here-we want to show how Uncle Sam’s 
Post Office Department has paid its 
respects to this most interesting region 
—the Great Plains. 

Certainly the Indian and the bison 
(buffalo) come in for first considera- 
ation. The least we can do for them 
now is to put their pictures on our 
postage stamps! Highest honors go to 
Chief Hollow Horn Bear, of the pow- 
erful Sioux-Brule tribe of North 
Dakota. He 
was in Wash- 
ington dur- 
ing the in- 
auguration 
of President 
McKinley 
| anda news- 

Western cattle in storm paper cam- 

eraman, see- 
ing him, snapped his photograph as he 
rode in the presidential parade astride 
a beautiful pinto pony. The stamp en- 
gravers happened to come across this 
photo when the new series of stamps 
was made, and used the Chief’s head 
on the 14-cent denomination of the 
regular series which has just been re- 
placed by the new presidential series. 

Back in 1898, a time when many per- 
sons still living had crossed the Great 
Plains by stage coach and encountered 
the Indian and the bison, our Govern- 
ment issued a _ beautiful brilliant- 
orange 4-cent stamp, depicting a Red- 
skin, mounted on a fleet mustang, 
about to shoot a buffalo with bow and 
arrow. This stamp is reproduced above, 
but, unfortunately, its color cannot be 
shown. Perhaps some stamp collector 
in your class will bring a specimen to 
put on display. 

How often do you come across a $l 
stamp? Not often, we venture to say. 
Though every issue of U.S. stamps has 
the $1 denomination (some also have 
$2, $3, $4 and $5), the average person 
seldom sees these larger denomina- 








Indian hunting buffalo 


our country’s history and 
development. What great 
changes occurred in the 
Great Plains between the time when 
Indians hunted buffaloes and the days 
when the buffaloes became displaced 
by four-footed animals of another 
breed! 

Still another phase in the develop- 
ment of the Great Plains is told in the 
picture on the 75-cent parcel post 
stamp issued in 1912. That year, when 
the Post Office Department started the 
parcel post service, it issued a special 
series of red stamps, ranging in de- 
nomination from one cent to one dol- 


lar. Each stamp pictured a different 


phase of American life. The 75-center 
showed wheat being threshed on a 
Great Plains farm. (See cut below.) 

It was not until after the Civil War 
that the Great Plains felt the rush of 
settlers from the East. California had 
been settled some years before. To 
travel from California to the East, or 
vice versa, required a long and tedious 
journey, either by boat around South 
America, or by stage coach across the 
Great Plains 
and over the 
Rockies. 

St. Joseph, 
Missouri, 
was the last 
outpost of 
civilization. 
Here therail- 
road and the 
telegraph 
from the East stopped. Between St. 
Joseph and San Francisco, a stage 
coach ran the hazardous journey in 
about 35 days—if it could get through 
at all. 

With the approaching crisis of the 
Civil War, Californians felt the need 
for faster mail service between East 
and West coasts. This need led to the 
start of the Pony Express, one of the 
most thrilling chapters in America’s 
transportation history. 

—ERNEST A. KEHR 





Wheat Threshing 


Stamps by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
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SOME FUN 


May His Tribe Increase 


A few years ago an Eastern professor 
and some college students were camp- 
ing in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
They had been warned that the Indians 
were in an ugly mood that summer, 
but they did not believe it. One day two 
of these students were hiking in the 
hills. Suddenly a painted Indian, with 
a repeating rifle across his saddle, rode 
up to them. He stared silently at the 
boys a minute and then demanded, in 
good English, “Where is your camp?” 

The frightened boys expected to be 
killed any minute, but they tried to 
save the rest of their party by insisting 
that they had come alone. 

“You lie!” declared the Indian, fin- 
gering his rifle, “Out with it, where is 
your camp?” 

The boys were now too frightened to 
speak. Angrily the Indian raised his 
rifle. 

“For the last time,” 
mand an answer.” 

“W-why do you want t-to know?” 
one of the boys finally stuttered 

“T came to pay my respects to your 
professor,” said the Indian, “I was once 
a student of his at the university.”* 


he said, “I de- 


Innocent Indians 


In Colombia, South America, there 
are stretches of jungle land to the 
north and east where white men have 
never walked. Now aviation is con- 
quering this section of Colombia, and 
the Indians who live there are some- 
times startled by the drone of airplanes 
overhead. Three years ago the Colom- 
bian government opened up a new air- 
line over some of this jungle land. 
Shortly afterward, a group of Indians 
were caught snooping around the air- 
port at Puerto Careno, a Colombian 
village. The Indians were arrested, and 
given a hearing immediately. Speak- 
ing through an interpreter, they told 
of the daring plan they had worked 


out. They said they had greatly ad- 
mired this new “bird” the white man 
brought, and they came to the airport 
to steal some of the eggs from the 


bird’s nest (the hangar), so that they 
could take them back to their jungle 
village and there hatch more “birds.” 
They theught the birds would come in 
handy in fighting enemy tribes 

*This told 


tory is in the new book, Indian 


Cavalcade, by Clark Wissler, curator of an- 
thropology of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The book is published by 
Sheridan House 
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Coe in N.Y 


Post 
“Why should I waste the best years of my 
life in the fifth grade?” 


GRASSHOPPERS 


Continued from page 7 


crawling. “Nothing stopped them,” he 
told Caroline while he took off his 
boots. “No matter what they came to, 
they went right on. They were crawl- 
ing up one side of the barn and down 
the other. Crawling west. They crawled 
straight into the creek, never stopped. 
They crawled into it and drowned till 
they clogged it up and others crawled 
across on their backs. Caroline—” He 
hesitated. “I wish you’d seen it. A thing 
like that! It was—They had some idea, 
or—Would they do a thing like that 
without knowing why? I tell you they 
were bound to go west.” 

He and Caroline looked at each other 
for a long moment. She asked, “You 
don’t think—?” 

“What?” he asked at last. 

Neither of them could say what they 
felt. The grasshoppers—crawling into 
the creek and drowning till the others 
crossed on their backs. Grasshoppers, 
going west like the railroads, like the 
people, like cities and settled lands 
and law and government. Yet grass- 
hoppers were as indifferent to human 
suffering as wind or cold. Perhaps they 
were no more indifferent to human 
beings than human fate itself. 

“Well, it’s good the horses were 
saved,” Caroline said. “We’d better go 
to sleep if you’re getting up early.” 

He drove away next morning be- 
fore daylight. The nearest railroad 
camp was twenty miles away and he 
said cheerfully that he’d waste no time 
getting there 

“If I get a job,” he said—“I mean if 
the foreman puts me to work right 
away—lI’ll stay with it. I'll try to find 
a rider coming this way and send you 
word.” 

He held her close for a minute, by 
the wagon wheel in the lantern light. 
Then he kissed her. She held up the 
baby, and Charles tickled a gurgle 
from him. “Be good, little shaver. Take 
care of your mother.” 

He climbed to the wagon seat, picked 
up the reins, and drove away. In a 
little while she heard a whistled tune 
growing fainter across the dark prairie. 
She knew he was whistling to cheer 
her. 





RADIO LOG 


Sounding off 


HEN we speak about the great 

strides made in radio, we 
shouldn’t overlook the fact that there 
have been notable improvements made 
in sound effects — the “scenery” of 
radio. You have only to compare the 
methods used for creating sound effects 
in the primitive days of radio with 
those used today to see how far sound 
technique has advanced. 

At the National Broadcasting Com 
pany, recordings are now used for 
something like 3,000 sounds—from the 
sizzle of a frying egg to the flight of a 
bomber. In the old days, most of thé 
sounds were hand-made, as for ex- 
ample: 

Airplanes: tying leather straps on an 
electric fan and “playing” it against a bass 
drum. 

Screen door: scraping a bass fiddle bow 
across the side of a peach basket. (Now a 
real screen door is used.) 

Shots: whacking a stick across a carton 
or the padded seat of a chair. (Real .22 or 
.38 pistols are sometimes used.) 

Closing door: folding a studio chair sud- 
denly, or dropping the lid of a piano. (NBC 
now has 25 real doors in portable frames.) 

Motorboat: tapping a rolled-up piece of 
paper (an actor’s script would do), across 
the back of the hand in the put-put-put 
rhythm. 

Telephoning: talking into a tumbler to 
distort the voice, or talking through the 
nose 

Sound effects, like inventions, are 
often discovered by accident. For ex- 
ample, Ray Kelly, NBC’s co-ordinator 
of sound effects made a discovery while 
eating his dinner one day. He used salt 
on his lettuce salad when the French 
dressing ran out. The lettuce was crisp, 
and the sprinkle of salt grains against 
it made a sound that led him to experi- 
ment with it before a microphone. It 
sounded more like rain than anything 
else he had heard! For years, pouring 
salt on crisp lettuce was the standard 
sound effect for rain. 

Now a rain machine is used. It is one 
of the most complicated in the sound- 
effects room. The realistic sound is 
made by sprinkling birdseed over a 
material made of gauze and cellophane, 
stretched taut on a frame 

—RuTH HOWELL 





CLASS PINS «no RINGS 





Make your class pin and ring som 
thing to be proud of. The widest pos 
sible selection of designs in our new 
Catalog. Send for it today 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 


|10 Bruce Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 
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and chubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
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FOUL SHOOTING 


For Best Results, Use the Underhand Style 


HEN January rolls around, 
the basketball season gets go- 
ing in full swing. This year 


Junior Scholastic has prepared a series 
of illustrated lessons on basketball 
skills which will appear on this page 
from time to time. Star college players 
will demonstrate the techniques in 
motion picture sequences taken exclu- 
sively for Junior Scholastic. The first 
of these lessons is on foul shooting. 

Shooting free throws (fouls) is 
largely a matter of confidence. When 
the shooter steps to the free-throw 
line, he should strongly believe that 
he is going to make the shot good. 

There are different ways of shooting 
free throws, but the simplest, easiest 
and doubtless the best style of all is 
the underhand method shown in the 
pictures on the top of the page. 

Let us take up the underhand 
method step by step: When the shooter 
steps up to the free-throw line he must 
be careful first to take a stance behind 
the line—just close enough to the line 
so that the toes are not touching it. 
The stance is a comfortable one with 
the feet spread from one to two feet 


apart, and the toes pointing slightly 
outward. The ball is held with the 
fingers and thumbs, The palms of the 
hands must not press in against the 
ball. The finger and thumb tips are the 
only points of contact. The thumbs are 
pointed directly toward the basket, and 
the fingers are spread comfortably. 
Hold the ball gently but firmly. 

When the desirable hold on the ball 
is obtained, the player takes his eyes 
off the ball and looks at the basket. 
He has the ball about on line with 
his waist (first picture). The eyes are 
trained on the front rim of the basket 
and are kept fixed on that point of aim 
all through the action. The player aims 
to shoot the ball over the front rim, 
without having the ball touch the rim. 


After gauging the distance to the 
basket, the player begins the throw by 
bending his knees and lowering the 
ball. The arms drop directly forward 
and downward until the ball reaches a 
point on line with the knees (second 
picture). Now the wrists are turned 
inward so that the thumbs point almost 
to the ground. The arms are then 
brought upward in a natural, easy 
swing, and the ball is released when 


<a 


Moving pictures by Owen Reed 


UNDERHAND TOSS: Note the complete re- 
laxation and freedom of movement that is 
possible in this style of free throwing. The 
ball’s flight to the basket is obtained almost 
wholly by the action of the arms, with the 
wrists playing a secondary part—though an 
important one. The wrist-action gives the ball 
its final touch of control. With younger play- 
ers, the wrist-action will not come easily. It 
will be the last thing to be developed. 


the hands come up past the chin. The 
movement of the arms does not cease 
here but is continued above the head. 


While the underhand style of free- 
throw shooting is a specialized tech- 
nique that can only be used on the 
foul line, the overhand free throw is 
nothing more than a set shot, some- 
times called the push or chest shot. 
The pictures on the bottom of the page 
illustrate this type of shot. The ball is 
held very lightly, well in front of the 
body, with the fingers well spread and 
the thumb and the little finger on the 
same straight line. The shooter’s feet 
are slightly spread, with the right toe 
on the line with the left heel. 


As the knees flex (third picture) the 
ball is lowered and cocked by the 
wrists. The ball is brought up for the 
release by unlocking the wrists and 
straightening the knees in the same 
motion. When the ball reaches the level 
of the chin it is released with a good 
follow through of the arms. 


—H. L. MASIN. 


OVERHAND THROW: This is the commonest style of shooting goals from the field, but few players prefer it for 
shooting fouls. The excessive wrist-action in this style of foul shooting makes it rather difficult for young players. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 





THE MEMORY LINGERS ON 


UT your memory to work and help the student in this classroom with his 
tet ener lesson. Study this picture for three minutes, noting everything 
in it. Then cover it up and try to answer all the eight questions listed below. 
If you answer these questions correctly, the initials of your answers will spell 


the name of a state in the Great Plains. 
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1. What part of the day is it? 
2. What is the object at the base of 
the blackboard? 

3. What is the 
desk? 

4. What is the teacher using to point 
with? 


only object on the 


MIXED GEOGRAPHY 


We're all mixed up on our spelling 
of rivers and cities. See if you can re- 
arrange the jumbled letters to form 
the names of five important cities and 
five large rivers in the United States. 
The sentences to the left of the jum- 
bles may give you a hint as to their 
identity 

1. This is the site of a World’s Fair 
this year: YEN WORK. 

2: This is a river you'll have to show 
me: SOURISMI. 

3. The electric current of this city 
iC or DC: HANGINTOWS., 

4. There are plenty of eyes here but 
none can be seen with: SIMPSIPISIS. 

5. This is the chief city of Maryland: 
ROMEITLAB. 

6. This river was once believed to be 
a route to India: SHUDON, 

7. “The Angels” might be another 
name for this city: LAG SENSEOL. 

8. This river has cutting ways: DOOR- 
LOCA, 

9. Brotherly love may be found in this 


city: LILIPHADHAEP. 


10. This river is round on the ends 


and HI in the middle: HOOI,. 


may be 


5. In what form are the names of the 
states on the blackboard? 


6. What word is underlined on 
blackboard? 


7. To what state is the teacher point- 
ing? 

8. What kind of book is the boy at 
the blackboard holding? 


the 


WELL DONE 


Listen closely my hearty 

Learn to . your real tough steaks. 
A good hot fire always ____, 

The toughest with its flames. 


Here’s a tip for outdoor campers. 
Each of the missing words in the verse 
is made up of the same letters. But the 
letters must be arranged to form a dif- 
ferent word on each line. Missing 
words are defined below. 

1. Officers on a vessel 

2. Vapour of wate! 

3. Domesticates (verb) 

4. Flesh of animals used as food (plural) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations—short forms for a 
word or a group of words—save time 
and space when we communicate with 
one another. We've listed a few ab- 
breviations below. See if you can figure 
out what they stand for. 


Ph. D. D. A. R. 

T. V. A. N. L. R. B. 
A. M. U.S. N. A. 
R.S. V. P. G. O. P. 
w.P. A, I. C. C, 





A TON OF WORDS 


Each of the words in this diagram 
contains a ton, as you see. To discover 
what these weighty words are, fill in 
their remaining letters by answering 
the definitions below. 

1. These are in the throat and must 
come out when they cause trouble. 

2. More pitiless or colder in manner; 
having more stones. 

3. Chanted or recited in a monotone. 

4. Pasteboard boxes. 

5. A city in New Jersey. 
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DEC. 17th ANSWERS 


If you answered the AUTHOR! AU- 
THOR! quiz correctly, you got: 
a nEe oe . = 


BUN YAN 
mBUs? £22 
RATHER 
MILTON 


WALTER 
NAME-MATCHING brought you: 
Napoleon Bonaparte — Little Corporal 
Daniel Boone — Long Knife 
Andrew Jackson Old Hickory 
Gen. T. J. Jackson — Stonewall Jackson 
Jenny Lind — The Swedish 
Florence Nightingale The 
Crimea 
Henry Clay — The Great Pacificator 
William Cody — Buffalo Bill 
The PYRAMID is built: 
A 
| MR 
A.T E 
LATE 
PLATE 


Nightingale 
Angel of the 


To complete AN ACROSTIC you should 
have discovered the words: 


WANTED 
ORANGE 
RIDDLE 
DEFEND 
SERIES 


DECORATE THIS 


At Christmas 
TREE: 


you 














